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Richard Sow chern in The Seven Ages of the Theatre writes, “....by open 
stage I mean a stage unenclosed by any frame, projecting boldly forward from 
its background and open to the spectators on three of its sides. In other words 
the form of the ‘booth stage’....’* He does not include the theatre in the 
round in the term ‘open stage’ because in the round the performance does 
not take place on a ‘raised or built up stage’ but on ‘the grass or plain or 
ground’? Not taking into consideration whether the performing area is a 
built up or raised platform or the grass or floor level, by open stage I mean a 
stage that is unlike the picture frame stage of a proscenium arch theatre 
where the audience sits in a darkened auditorium separated from the actors 
by the proscenium arch and its drop curtain.3 In sharp contradistinction to 
this picture frame stage with a box-type set, the Greek theatre with its orchestra 
and a flat or a raised acting area; the Roman stage having a raised platform, 
the liturgical drama on the floor level in the Churches and the booth stage in 
the market-places of Europe and England, the Cornish Rounds and the 
Valenciennes stage with their polyscenic devices; and the Elizabethan 
stage jutting into the auditorium, all are examples of og en stages which were 
very popularini West.4 Similarly, the stage for Classical Sanskrit and the 
traditional theatre, such as Jatra, Nautanki, Ram- and Ras-Lilas, Swang, 
Tamasha, Yakshagana, Kathakali and Veethi Natakam, in India is an open 
stage.5 The No and early Kabuki in Japan, the Tibetan festival and the 
Southeast Asian theatre, such as Barong and Wayang Wong of Bali, Zat 
of Burma and Lakon jatri of Thailand, too, have open stages.° Irrespective 
of the fact wheth: - the audience sits or stands on all sides as in the Cornish 
Rounds in Eng’ .. or the Swang in Haryana, on three sides of the booth, 
Elizabethan ar ~’.inese stage, on two sides in No in Japan or on one side 
as in Kabuki .« classical Sanskrit, Greek and Roman theatres, all these 


thestres ¢ drop curtains to separate the audience from the actors, 
The play: ‘as, Plautus, Kalidasa and Shakespeare are so constructed 
that it be-ome. ¢ <r that no drop curtain was used. The plays begin with an 


empty stage and 1d with all the actors going out. For instance The Libation 
Bearers-ty Aesc.. tus begins with Orestes and Pylades entering dressed as 
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travellers and ends with the chorus moving away chanting.? Sakuntala; 
or The Fatal Ring by Kalidasa begins with the Prologue who enters and 
pronounces the Benediction and ends with the stage direction “All go out’’.8 
‘Similarly, ““Exuent” is the usual stage direction at the end of Shakespeare 
plays which begin with stage directions such as ‘Enter two gentlemen’ in 
Cymbeline, King of Britain and ‘Enter Camillo and Archidamus’ in The 
Winter’s Tale. Unlike the plays written for the proscenitm arch stage, we do 
not find an opening or final tableau in these plays at the rise and fall of the 
curtain. The different kinds of curtains in the Sanskrit theatre, the curtain in 
Kathakali or the curtain on the Elizabethan stage were not drop curtains for 
sealing off the stage from the audience. They were curtains used for different 
dramatic effects. 


Eary Theatre — 


The Greek drama started in the open. It grew out of ‘the choral lyric.... 
a poem, religious or otherwise, which was sung and danced by the chorus.’ 
In The Supplement, the first play produced by Aeschylus, the number of 
chorus, ‘the established size of the dithyrambic chorus also,’ was fifty.? 
This huge size of chorus, besides the actors, needed an open place for their 
singing and acting. The Sanskrit drama, too, started out in the open. As 
Bharatmuni writes in The Natyasastra, a theatre building became necessary 
to keep out the people who create disturbance to disrupt the show. He 
narrates the incident how the demons created disturbance and broke up the 
stage being enraged by the production of Amrita Manthan— his first 
play. Similarly the very name ‘Shibai’ and Yakshagana Bayalata show that 
Kabuki and Yakshagana started in the open. The earliest Kabuki stage, as 
described by Earle Ernst in The Kabuki Theatre, was a spot in a dry river 
bed. The spectators used to sit on grass. The Japanese word for play, Shibai, 
is written with two Chinese characters meaning turf and to sit.1° In the same 
way bayalata is a compound word formed from bayalu, field and aata, play. 
Yakshagana Bayalata started being staged in open fields of paddy." 


It can be said without any doubt that drama started in the open through- 
out the world. It continued being performed on open stage even when due to 
historical or economic reasons it moved into enclosures. The stage remained 
an open stage throughout the classical periods of Greek, Roman and Sanskrit 
drama. In England it continued till the seventeenth century. There the play- 
houses started changing from 1660 only. As pointed out by Allardyce Nicoll 
in British Drama, from the square inn-yard type, playhouses became, like 
tennis courts, oblong in shape, and keeping in view the old tradition of a 
stage surrounded by the audience, ‘a compromise was made whereby a 
proscenium arch .... cut off part of the theatre, and an ‘apron’ inthe form of 
a semicircle jutted out into the midst of the pit?.72 By the middle of the 
nineteenth century as noted above, the apron Stage disappeared completely 
cutting off the audience from the actors. These changes were the result of the 
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Italian influence of introducing scenery on the stage, the development of gas 
and electric lights, the rise of a middle-class and the commercialization 
of theatre. The influence of this proscenium arch was felt in the big cities of 
India when theatrical activity was revived in big cities and Universities in the 
nineteenth century. It also influenced theatre activity in China, Japan and 
Southeast Asia. The history of the proscenium arch theatre is a short history. 
It is less than three centuries old as compared to more than two millennia 
of Open Stage which is alive still in the traditional theatres of India, China, 
Japan and Southeast Asia. Even though under the western influence curtain 
was introduced in 1868 in Kabuki theatres, ‘the conventions of acting, the 
concept of theatre space, the relation between actor and audience, still show 
the effect of the theatre from which Kabuki had developed.’%3 


Stylized Form 


The proscenium arch theatre is illusionary. Being representational it 
aims at realism and naturalism. The open stage, on the other hand, being 
non-illusionary and presentational, is often highly stylized in acting, make up 
and dresses. The different shapes of these two different stages, with their 
different ways of action and reaction between the actor and the audience, 
have given different structures to their plays and have developed different 
conventions of presentation and communication. 


The proscenium arch theatre with its box-type set has given us the well- 
made three act play with one set and one scene. For instance, Sean O’Casey’s 
Juno and the Paycock, a tragedy in three acts, takes place in “The living apart- 
ment of a two-roomed tenancy of the Boyle family, in a tenament house in 
Dublin,’ The scene for all the three acts is the same. It is minutely’described 


by the playwright at the beginning of Act I : 


Left, a door leading to another part of the house, left of door a window 
looking into the street; at back a dresser; farther to right at back, a 
window looking into the back of the house. Between the window and the 
dresser is a picture of the Virgin; below the picture, on a bracket, is a 
crimson bowl in which a floating votive light is burning. Farther to the 
right is a small bed partly concealed by cretonne hangings strung on a 
twine. To the right is the fireplace; near the fireplace is a box contain- 
ing coal. On the mantel-shelf is an alarm clock lying on its face. Ina 
corner near the window looking into the back is a galvanized bath. 
A table and some chairs. On the table are breakfast things for one. A 
teapot is on the hob and a frying-pan stands inside the fender. There 
are a few books on the dresser and one on the table. Leaning against the 
dresser is a long-handled shovel — the kind invariably used by labourers 


: su : 
when turning concrete or mixing mortar." 


This realistic set of a room with its fourth wall removed complete with doors 
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and windows, fire-place and furniture and all the furnishings costs money and 
time to set up. If such realistic sets were to be provided for Macbeth, 
for its eleven scenes in the first act only, the cost would be exhorbitant and 
the time taken in raising and lowering the curtain would be far more than 
the actual running time of the scenes. This necessitates minimizing the 
number of sets and therefore of scenes and acts of plays written for the 
proscenium arch theatres. 


Unlike the plays written for the proscenium arch theatres, there was no 
question of the division of Greek plays into acts. According to H.D.F. Kitto, 
a Greek play originally was a number of choral odes on a dramatic theme. 
These were punctuated by histrionic interludes by the actor. These interludes 
were called episodes. During the classical period a balance was achieved 
between the episodes — the dramatic ideas presented by the action of the 
actor, and the odes — the lyrical part sung and danced by the chorus. The 
odes, which amplified the ideas of the episodes, knit the play together. The 
number of odes and episodes varied considerably. Usually there used to be 
five episodes. In later Hellenistic times and Roman theatres the traditional 
five acts of drama developed from these five episodes of earlier drama. Like 
the early Greek drama there were no act divisions in Elizabethan drama, and 
the number of scenes were unrestricted. There are twenty-seven scenes 
in Macbeth and the first scene is as short as eleven lines. In the Menaechmi 
of Plautus there are nine scenes in the last act and the third scene is a veryshort 
monologue of Father. In the most prevalent form of classical Sanskrit drama, 
the Natak, there are five to ten acts. That the act divisions did not matter 
much js evidenced from the fact that there were no intervals in the production 
of the Greek, Sanskrit and Elizabethan plays. From the prologue to the 
epilogue, from the sutradhara to the bharatvayka the performance continued 
uninterrupted. 


Because of there being no box-type set or any other localising factor, 
‘the scenes of a comedy were often located vaguely within a given town: and 
the short scenes of battle plays could all be covered by a general label.’!5 
In the comedies of Plautus and Terence’ ‘the scene normally represented a city 
street with two or three houses at the back.’*® This the Roman stage had 
borrowed from the Greek drama. In Greek drama, ‘The scene represents a 
public place, usually a street, with houses in the background.’!7 For instance, 
all the scenes in Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night: or, What You Will take place 
in a city in Illyria, and the sea-coast near it. The locale of most of the scenes is 
the sea-coat, a street, or a street adjoining Olivia’s House or Olivia’s Garden. 
Similarly, the entire action of Terence’s The Brothers takes place, as the 
playwright says, ‘in the street, outside the adjoining houses of Micio and 
Sostrata.’ In Henry Medwall’s Fulgens and Eycrece and John eywood’s 
The Four PP the scenes are left absolutely vague and unspecified. Fulgens 
and Lucrece has two parts. Both the parts start with. the stage direction, ‘A 
enters and speaks’. His opening speech which has twonty-seven lines does not 
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mention anything about the place. It is only in the seventieth line that B, 
explaining the play to be produced, says, ‘When the empire of Rome was in 
such flower. That all the world was subject to the same.’ This gives an 
indication that the action of the play takes place in Rome. But where in 
Rome? It is not mentioned anywhere. 


If the scenes were not to be located vaguely, as in Gammer Gurton’s 
Needle, the audience was required to visualize the background as described 
by a Prologue, Chorus or a character. In Kalidasa’s Sakuntala; or, The 
Fatal Ring, when Dushyanta arrives near ‘the aweful sanctuary, he, looking 
on all sides’, says to his charioteer: 


Do you not observe them? See under yon trees the hallowed grains which 
have been scattered on the ground, while the tender female parrots were 
feeding their unfledged young in their pendant nests. Mark in other 
places the shining pieces of polished stone which have bruised the only 
fruit of the sacred ingudi. Look at the young fawns, which having 
acquired confidence in man, and accustomed themselves to the sound 
of his voice, frisk at pleasure, without varying their course. Even the 
surface of the river is reddened with lines of consecrated bark, which 
floats down its stream. Look again the roots of yon trees are bathed 
in the waters of holy pools, which quiver as the breeze plays on them; 
and the glowing lustre of yon fresh leaves is obscured, for atime, by smoke 
that rises from oblations of clarified butter. See, too, where the young 
roe graze without apprehension of our approach, on the lawn before 
yonder garden, where top of the sacrificial grass, cut for sonie religious 
rite, are sprinkled around. 


By thus describing the scene, Kalidasa not only establishes the idyllic surround- 
ings appropriate for the upbringing of an innocent maiden such as Sakuntala 
but also makes us see the awe and wonder that Dushyanta felt on approaching 
‘the aweful sanctuary’. The way he asks his charioteer to ‘observe’, ‘look at’, 
‘look again, and ‘see’ makes his sense of awe clear. Through this word picture 
Kalidasa establishes an atmosphere of peace and sanctity. Shakespeare, 
too, like all great playwrights, makes dramatic use of the locality where the 
action takes place. In Macbeth through the speeches of Duncan and Banquo, 
Shakespeare establishes that they have reached the castle of Macbeth :- 


Duncan : This castle hath a pleasant seat; the air Nimbly and sweetly 
recommends itself unto our gentle senses. 


Banquo: This guest of Summer, The temple-haunting martlet, does 
approve By his lov’d mansonry, that the heaven’s breath 
Smells wooingly here : no jutty, frieze Buttress, nor coign of 
yantage, but this bird Hath made his pendent bed and 
procreant cradle: Where they most breed and haunt, I have 
observed The air is delicate. 


Besides establishing the locality where Duncan and his party have reached, 
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Shakespeare creates an atmosphere of peace and gentleness which he’ uses 
dramatically to highlight the heinous action that the Macbeths perpetrate. 


_ It is not only places on earth but also visits to heaven and places in 
between that can beestablished by word painting. In Sakuntala/ or The Fatal 
Ring, when Dushyanta is returning after the rout of the giants with Matali 
in the car of Indra, looking at the wheels he says, ‘The car itself instructs me 
that we are moving over clouds pregnant with showers....’ Then, looking 
down, he says : 


Through the rapid, yet imperceptible descent of the heavenly steeds, I 
now perceive the allotted station of men, Astonishing prospect! It is yet 
so distant from us, that the low lands appear confounded with the high 
mountains; the trees erect their branchy shoulders, but seem leafless; 
the rivers look like bright lines, but their waters vanish ; and, at this instant, 
the globe of earth seems thrown upwards by some stupendous power. 


Gesticulating, riding in a chariot and describing moving over, clouds and 
the aerial view of the earth — ‘the allotted station of men’, Dushyanta 
establishes his flight from heaven to earth. He also conveys the tremendous 
speed at which they are descending by mentioning the globe of earth being 
thrown upwards with stupendous power. 


Like the early open-stage Greek, Roman, Indian, Chinese and Japanese 
drama, Elizabethan plays used to be performed during daylight. The 
Shakespearan plays were performed between lunch and tea-time in the 
theatres which had stage and auditorium open to the sky. To establish a night 
scene, when the sun is shining on the stage, either a taper was brought in 
by some of the characters or it was established through speech and gestures. 
In Romeo and Juliet, when Paris goes to the Churchyard where there is a 
Monument belonging to the Capulet, the night scene is established by the 
Page entering with a torch. Paris says to the Page, ““Give me thy torch, boy:” 
When the Page whistles to give him a warning that someone is approaching, 
he again mentions ‘night’ and ‘torch’ to drive home the fact that it is a night 
scene. He says, 


The boy gives warning something doth approach. 
What cursed foot wanders this way to-night, 

To cross my obsequies, and true love’s rite? 

What, with a torch! Muffle me, night, a while. 


At that moment Romeo enters along with Balthasar who is carrying ‘a torch 
>? . 3 

matlock, etc. So that the audience keeps on visualising that it is night 

Shakespeare again makes Friar Laurence enter with a lantern saying: 


Saint Francis be my speed! how oft to-night 


Fee eeee 


Sometimes Shakespeare creates a moonlight scene on a stage which is bathed 
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bright sunshine, by repeating certain words and phrases effectively. Such a 
ene he creates in The Merchant of Venice through the dialogues of Lorenzo 
Jessica. Entering the avenue to Portia’s house in Belmont, Lorenzo says, 


The moon shines bright : in such a night as this, 
When the sweet wind did gently kiss the trees, 
And they did make no noise — in such a night 
Troilus methinks mounted the Trojan walls 
And sighed his soul towards the Grecian tents 
Where Cressid lay that night. 


Jessica picks up the refrain and says, 


In such a_ night 
Did Thisbe fearfully O’ertrip the dew ...... 
‘In such a night’ is repeated eight times by them to emphasize the hour 


of night. 


anilarly at the other end of the world contemporary with the 
Elizabethan theatre Sukeroku ; Flower of Edo was first performed in Edo, 
Japan in 1713. There, too, a night scene has to be established on a stage 
‘right with day light. First the Chorus softly sings Fukete, ‘Nightfall’ to quiet, 
off stage Samisen accompaniment : 


Our slumbers in the evening are quickly broken, 
By regrets of past summons knocking at the door. 


During the singing of the chorus, Ikyu, two young Courtesans, Sembei and 
a Male Servant enter. Sembei is carrying a lantern which he hands over to the 
Servant. Thus by bringing a lantern on stage and mentioning fnight 
through dialogue Kabuki theatre establishes night like the Elizabethan 


theatre. 


When the Courtesans, having said good night to Ikyu, go inside, Ikyu, 
hearing the time bell toll, asks what time of the night that was. On hearing 
that it was three o’clock, he asks Sombei to hurry. At that time Sukeroku 
comes forward from behind the water vat and ‘knocks the lantern to the 
ground.’ It is darkness and ‘the scene is played as if in complete darkness.’ 
The actors move and act as if they are in darkness, In the same way darkness 
on stage is established in The Little Claycart, a Sanskrit play, by pantomiming 


movement in darkness. 


Symbolic Props 


On a conventionalised stage, such as the open stage, stage properties 
attain symbolic value. As a torch denotes a night scene, the Kabuki floor 
-cloth is a scenic indication. According to Earle Ernst, the floor cloths are 
white, blue and gray in colour. The white cloth is spread to indicate snow, 
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the blue to indicate water. The gray cloth or the uncovered stage indicates 
earth. In the same way, the rice-straw mats, which cover the floors of homes, 
in Japan, if spread on the stage, indicate an interior. The white floor cloth is. 
used to indicate snow. ‘It is not bunched up to represent drifts nor is it painted 
so that it gleams like snow.’ Similarly, the pool or river on the Kabuki stage 
is not conceived to have literal depth. It is made to have theatrical depth, 
When a character has to drown, a stage assistant lifts up the blue cloth and the 
character disappears through the trap beneath the cloth and is supposed to 
have drowned.?° In Raslila, as described by Norvin Hein, ‘a rectangle of 
white cloth spread upon the centre of the floor’, where the /i/a is being 
performed, becomes the stage for the show. On this non-illusionary stage, 
the stage properties are not realistic. Like almost everything connected with 
it, the stage properties of Chinese theatre are conventional. As Harold 
Action writes in The Oxford Companion to the Theatre: 


An ordinary table may represent an altar, a judge’s bench, a bridge, 
a banquet-board, etc. and can serve for climbing mountain or scaling 
battlements: by jumping over it the actor may be jumping over a wall... 
Two or three chairs covered with a curtain may represent a bed.... 
Among important properties are the tasselled horse-whips which 
enable an actor to ride an invisible horse; the horse-hair duster which 
symboligzes spirituality and is held by deities and religious characters; 
and the oar which represents a boat; painted flags serve many purposes: 
four black flags are flourished when a violent wind is required; four 
flags painted with waves represent water; two yellow flags with wheels 
a chariot....- 


In Lady Precious Stream, a Chinese play, a pole with some branches and 
leaves attached and fastened to a chair placed on the right and an oddlook- 
ing table placed on the left on the stage become trees and rocks in the 
garden of the Prime Minister Wang Yun. In Raslila, too, stage properties are 
conventional: 


Only two pieces of stage furniture are used : a movable plank bed and 
a wicker sofa which can be mounted upon it ...... Appearing in a 
drama in its function as a simple bed, it (the plank) lets the audience 
know that the scene is an ordinary domestic room. When the sofa is 
placed upon it and both are draped with bright cloths, it is a high 
throne and the scene is to be recognised as the court of a King or a 
deity .... With no more equipment than the bed and sofa .... the actors 
are ready to represent any scene in heaven of on earth.... Neither 
actor nor audience require any other aids than those, save their imagi- 
nation,?* 


In-Vietnamese hat boi, because of the Chinese influence, Stage properties are 
used -symbolically. For example a whip, stands for: a horse. 
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On a Kabuki stage, if two different areas are to be shown simultaneously, 
one part is covered with a cloth or a rice-straw mat and the rest is left un- 
covered. In a scene of Through the Iga Pass, where a snowy exterior and an 
area within a garden is to be shown, a white floor cloth is used to indicate the 
snowy area outside the garden. The area within the garden is not covered with 
a white floor cloth, but is left bare.?? In the Inase River Scene of The Scarlet 


Princess of Edo, when 


Gengo forces Seigen to the edge of the river bank. Seigen loses his 
balance and, clutching wildly, grasps Sakura’s trailing Kimono sleeve. 
Sakura takes the opportunity to flee left, and her sleeve, held by Seigen, 
is ripped off. With a scream, Seigen falls into the river and disappears. 


After sometime the stage is made to revolve and Sakura and Gengo disappear 
on the revolve. At that time ‘another part of the river bank comes dimly 
into view’. Akugoro and Shichiro stand posed on the river bank. A fight 
ensues between them. When they have left the stage, ‘a groping hand rises 
up from behind the river bank. Seigen, disheveled and exhausted, pulls 
himself out of the river,’ The river into which Seigen falls and then comes out 
is in no way a realistic river on the stage.?3 This simultaneous setting is to be 
found in the Perran Round where people sat all around and different tents 
standing on shallow platforms were ranged round within the arena.?4 
Each tent represented a different locality. In the moated Rounds scaffolds 
were placed on the circumference and a tower in the centre.*> Similarly, 
in the Mystery performance at Lucerne the ‘tenti’ or ‘mansions’, instead of 
being placed on the circumference or in the centre of a Round, were set up 
about the floor of a place.?® The same type of mansions were used on a raised 
platform at Valenciennes. On one stage ‘a total of some twelve loca’ are shown 


simultaneously.?7 


Multiple Locales 


On Elizabethan and classical Sanskrit stages, as also on Indian tradi- 
tional and Southeast Asian stages, different localities are established not by 
placing any fixture but mostly either by describing them through characters 
or by the movements of actors. In The Little Clay Cart, in almost every act, 
the playwright establishes two localities distinct from each other. When the 
Vidushaka enters after the exit of the Sutradhara, it becomes clear from his 
first speech that he has approached the residence of Charudatta. The outer, 
door leading to an open courtyard is supposed to be on the stage. Even a 
part of the open courtyard is on the stage as Charudatta is discovered 
worshipping his deity there. Later, when Vasantasena, trying to escape her 
pursuers, reaches thé wall of the courtyard, she gesticulates removing her 
anklets and wreaths, steps round, feels with her hands and says, “Oh! I can 
feel the door in the wall. I find that the door of the house is closed.”’ Thus, by 
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her gestures and description, she establishes on that bare stage a wall and a 
door. A courtyard inside and a street outside the wall become two distinct 
localities. At the end of the act Charudatta goes from his house with 
Vasantasena to leave her at her place. Seeing her enter safely into her house, 
he comes back along the public road. In this way three different settings i.e. 
Charudatta’s house, the public road and the residence of Vasantasena are 
shown simultaneously on the stage.?® Similarly Bhasa in The Image establishes 
simultaneously two different localities: one on the earth and the other in the 
air. In the fifth act, when Rama is talking to Sita about the annual Sraddha 
that he would love to perform in ‘a manner befitting’ his father, and him, 
Ravana enters in an aerial car.’ He circles rounds and looking down talks to 
himself about his hatred for Rama and his intention of carrying off of Janaka’s 
daughter. Seeing the entrance to the hermitage, he says, “Here is the entrance 
to the hermitage. So here I land.” With this he descends. Rama and Sita 
are on the stage all the time. The side of the stage where they are standing is 
the hermitage and the part of the stage where Ravana is moving in his aerial 
car is the space above the sky.?9 


Similarly this continuous staging is found in ‘a few plays of Lyly and 
Peele, such as The Arraignment of Paris and The Old Wives’ Tale.’ In Marston 
Sophonisba, in the fourth act the characters go from a bedroom to a wood 
and back again without in either case leaving the stage, His Antonio’s Revenge 
and The Fawne also show that two places could be shown at once on the 
stage.3° 


Two simultaneous localities were established on the Stage, as we have 
already seen, by a character or characters by walking from one end of the 
stage to another. Bharatmuni in The Natyasastra says that by the circular 
movement the actor establishes a room for himself. If there are two or more 
groups, each can establish its own space. Those who have entered the stage 
first are supposed to be inside and those who enter later to be outside the 
room.3* By simply walking round the stage a character is supposed to arrive 
from one place to the other in the same city or from one city to another. 
In Lady Precious Stream when Hsieh, after being ordered to mobilize with 
the first company immediately, comes to say good-bye to Precious Stream 
she wants to see him ‘ride along the winding road to the highway’. They g0 
around the stage three times. It means that they have travelled a long distance 
from the cave. A voice off stage asks Hsieh to go to them quickly as they are 
waiting for him. He asks Precious Stream to go back from there. ‘No, not 
until we reach the highway’, she says. After going around the stage three 
times again they are supposed to have reached the highway, as Hsieh says 
‘Here is the highway’. Thus on the Chinese stage, too, movenient of the 
actor on the stage indicates his having gone from One locality to another.3? 
ns eta Lakarhara, ne play of Haryana, the Shahi Lakarhara, along with 

is wife, goes around the stage and he is s . 
town to his place of pilgrimage, "pposed to have travelled from his 
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In Mudrarakshasa of Vishakhadatta two more conventions of the 
open stage become very clear. In the third act of this play, the Chamberlain 
enters and then ‘turning round and looking into the air’ talks to the officials 
who are supposed to be listening to him. ‘Again looking into the air’, he talks 
to the citizens, who again are supposed to be listening to him but are not 
visible on stage. After -he has talked to them, and thus, informed us of what 
has happened, the king enters. He leads the King to the terrace which he 
establishes by saying, “This is the palace Suganga. Ascend gently, my lord.” 
The king gesticulates ascent, as there is no higher level on the stage. The 
highest level is established by mimicking ascent. The king sits down and 
wants to see Chanakaya. The Chamberlain exits to call Chanakaya. At that 
moment Chanakaya enters “‘seated in his house in angry and contemplative 
mood”. Chanakaya delivers. a soliloquy. Chanakaya in his house and the 
king in his palace are in two different places on the same stage at the same 
time. They are visible to the audience, but are supposed to be invisible to each 
other. After that the Chamberlain enters. He is on his way to Chanakaya’s 
house. In his soliloquy, he describes the hazards of being in service. He walks 
a little towards where Chanakaya is seated and looking that side says, “This 
is the house of Venerable Chanakaya; I will enter.” Then he enters and surveys 
the house and comments on the affluence there. Though Chanakaya is sitting 
there in full view, neither is supposed to have seen the other. It is only when 
the Chamberlain, ‘looking forward, with awe’, says, “Ah, here is his honour 
Chanakaya” that he is supposed to have seen Chanakaya. Chanakaya, too, 
is supposed to see and hear him only when he is addressed by the Chamber- 
Jain. On receiving the King’s message through the Chamberlain, Chanakaya 
asks him to lead him to the King. Both make a circular movement which 
indicates that they have travelled from Chanakaya’s house to the King’s 
palace. He, too, gesticulates as if he is ascending to reach the terrace. It it 
only when he says, “Ah, Vrshala is seated on the throne”, that he is supposed 


to have seen the King.*3 


This invisibility and inaudibility of characters on the stage are conven- 
tions which appear in a number of shapes and forms on the open stage in all 
the countries and during all the periods. In Othello, The Moor of Venice 
when Iago asks Othello to withdraw ‘And mark the fleers, the gibes and 
notable scorns That dwell in every region of’ Cassio’s face, from whom he 
would enquire, ‘Where, how, how oft, how long ago. He had and is again 
to cope’ his wife, Othello retires. He remains on the stage as he is visible to 
the audience and his asides are audible at the far end of the auditorium. His 
asides are audible to the spectators who are at a greater distance but not to 
Iago and Cassio who are there on the stage.34 Similarly, in Midsummer 
Night’s Dream when Oberon asks Puck to lead Lysander and Demetrius 
‘so astray / As one come not within another’s way’, “up and down, up and 
down / I will lead them up and down’, he says. He is visible to the audience all 
the time. He talks to Lysander and Demetrius who hear his voice but cannot 
see him. In the end all four come on the stage. Only Puck can see them. They 
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do not see either Puck or one another. They all go to sleep and provide an 
opportunity to Puck to squeeze the magic juice on Lysander’s eyelids.35 


As W. Beare says, the grand principle of the Roman stage, too, was ‘that 
a character saw and heard only what the dramatist meant him to see and hear’. 
In Asinaria, a Roman play, Artemona is supposed not to have seen the revell- 
ers till the Parasite points them out to her. ‘Artemona’s failure to see them at 
first’, as W. Beare rightly says, ‘is to be explained not by the presence of any 
physical obstacle but by the Convention that the actor does not see what the 
dramatist does not want him to see.’36 


This convention is still followed on the Chinese stage. In the first act of 
Lady Precious Stream, when His Excellency Wang Yun, the Prime Minister, 
wants to see the Dragon General and the Tiger General, his sons-in-law and 
his two daughters, Golden Stream and Silver Stream, one of the Attendants 
goes to the entrance and calls aloud: ‘‘His Excellency asks General Suand 
General Wei and his three daughters to go to see him.” First the two Generals 
enter and go in and sit by their father-in-law. After that Golden Stream and 
Silver Stream enter and after having introduced themselves, they talk to each 
other. Silver Stream ‘peeps over her shoulder, looking right and left,’ This is 
to make sure that no one is over-hearing or seeing them. Then she says ; 


It seems there is going to be a family council, and I believe I know the 
reason why. (She addresses her sister) My eldest sister. 


Golden Stream: Yes, my younger sister. 
Silver Stream: Do you know why father has called us to come here? 
Golden Stream: No, I don’t know, 


Then she tells her eldest sister why the family council is being held. When 
Golden Stream interrupts her by saying that she should not talk much and that 
they should go in, ‘they go in and bow to their parents.’ “Your daughters have 
come, to pay their respects to you, dear father and mother,” they say to them. 
When they had entered the stage, they were in full view both of the audience 
and the other characters on the stage. But they were supposed not to be 
visible to the other members of the family nor were the other memberssupposed 
to be visible to them till they had walked towards them and talked to them. 


It is not only that one character is not visible to another on the stage but 
also on the open stage a character, when not in action is supposed to be 
invisible to the audience. This convention is still alive on the Kabuki, Southeast 


Asian and Indian Traditional stage. J.C. Mathur writes in Drama in Rural 
India: 


In the theatre of Manch of Malwa and Khyal of Rajasthan there is 
no green-room at all, the chorus sitting in the back portion of the 
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platform is what may well be called the green-room base. After doing 
his part, an actor would retire to the base. If he has to remove his turban 
and put on a wig, he would do so there, assisted by the members of the 
chorus-cum-orchestra.37 


Similar is the case with Swang of Haryana and some other folk theatres of 
India. This convention is also found in the Medieval European and British 
drama, 


In the same way the persons who are not characters in a play but appear 
on the stage are supposed to be invisible to the audience. Such were the Green- 
Coat Men of the British theatre who in their green liveries placed or removed 
essential pieces of furniture in full view of the audience.3* The Stage Assistants 
dressed in black work clothes, symbolic of their being invisible, on the Kabuki 
stage and the Property Men of the Chinese Theatre are present on the stage, 
along with the characters, doing various jobs during the play. When Madam 
Wang in Lady Precious Stream, a Chinese play, after addressing the audience 
to introduce herself, turns round and pays her respects to her husband, 
His Excellency Wang Yun, the Prime Minister, he says, “Thanks, and mine to 
you. Please be seated.”’ At that time a seat is brought for her by the Property 
Man. She sits down and the play continues.39 In Saint Narukami and the God 
Fudo, a Kabuki play, when Mimbu and Gemba have -to receive Danjo, the 
messenger from Lord Toyohide, ‘they kneel by the gate, looking expectantly 
down the hanamichi’. When Danjo arrives he is greeted by them. After having 
exchanged greetings Gemba says to Danjo, ““You may enter.” At that time 
‘a Stage Assistant takes Danjo’s sandals as he passes through the gate, and 
another places a low stool on the main stage left on which he sits.... Two stage 
Assistants carry off the gate, as there is no further use for it’’4° 


The Invisible Assistants 


In his chapteron‘Elements of Production’ in ‘The Kabuki Theatre’, Earle 
Ernst has explained in detail what work the stage hands and stage assistants 
do and how they do it before the eyes of the audience. He writes : 


Platforms bearing one or more actors are sometimes pushed up—or 
down stage, particularly in dance pieces. They remove some piece of 
scenery which is no longer needed and which will impede the movement 
of the actor .... Unless the action of the play requires that the actor enter 
the stage carrying a certain property, the property is given to the actor 
at the appropriate moment by the stage assistant and removed when 
it is no longer needed.... When the actor has finished with a particular 
property — a letter, a pipe, a Buddhist rosary — he placed it behind 
him and the stage assistant who, usually takes a position behind the 
‘actor, removes it.... The Kab costume is a rather complicated affair, 
-sometimes weighing as much 2s fifty or sixty pounds, consisting of 
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several layers of kimono which must be carefully arranged when the 
actor sits on the floor, moves to a new position or performs a mie.... 
The stage assistant is constant in his attention to the actors costume, 
arranging its folds or adjusting its line.... The stage assistant assiduously 
sees to comfort of the actor. He brings the actor water or tea during a 
long scene, he supplies him with the Japanese equivalent of a handker- 
chief, he wipes the perspiration from the actor’s face after a strenuous 
scene.*# 


Writing about the Chinese theatre in his introduction to Lady Precious Stream, 
§.1. Hsiung says, 


The conventional Chinese stage is not at all realistic. Apart from its 
lack of scenery, the indispensable property man is the greatest obstacle 
to realism. He is generally attired in his every day habit and walks to and 
fro among fantastically costumed players.... The property man is sure 
to place the chair properly when the player ought to sit down, and to 
provide a cushion when he or she ought to kneel. In the case when a 
hero is to die a heroic death he can fall down majestically and steadily 
for the never-failing hands of the property man are always on the watch 
and will promptly catch him before any disaster can take place.... when 
a player has some long lines to recite or has just finished one, he quietly 
presents to him or her a cup of tea to ease the throat. In hot weather, 
when the costume is rather thick, he fans the wearer incessantly.4? 


Similar is the case in No theatre. There, too, as reported by Donald 
Keene in No: The Classical Theatre of Japan, 


The actor sometimes carries an accessory in his hand from his entrance, 
but in many plays he goes to the afoza and accepts the sword or cloak 
he will use from a stage assistant returning it in the same manner when no 
longer needed.43 


In the Ramlila of U.P., as reported by J.C. Mathur, “Small changes, if any, 
are affected in view of the audience. Weapons are handed over to the 
combatants during battle scenes.’’44 While describing a Doddata show in 
North Karnataka, J.C. Mathur writes that when Shiva in order to test 
Arjuna’s devotion goes in the form of a hunter towards him, ‘a wild boar comes 
in between’ the two. The boar is a large stuffed doll thrown by a member of 
the chorus on the stage. When after heated arguments for the possession of 
the boar a combat ensues, ‘arrows are handed over to the two combatants from 
time to time by the other members of the troupe.’45 


Following the same conventions that one who is not acting is not visible 
on the stage, the musicians throughout the ages and the various countries 
have been sharing the stage with the actors. It is so in the No and the Kabuki 
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theatre as it was in the Sanskrit and Elizabethan theatre. In the Indian tradi- 
tional theatre, too, the chorus-cum-orchestra occupies a prominent place on 
the stage. They remain seated on the edge of the stage in one corner as in Jatra 
or, being less elaborate, the chorus may stand behind the actors as in Tamasha. 
In the Greek theatre the flute player preceded ‘the chorus in its entrance into 
the Orchestra, then took up his place on the step of the thymele in the centre.’46 
On the Roman stage the tibicon, the flute player, used to step up now to one, 
now to another, playing the accompaniment for each actor in turn.47 


Plot And Sub-plot 


The fluid open stage, on which a stage hand in black by throwing a blue 
cloth could create a lake, as in Kabuki, or where a green-coated man by 
placing a fower could create a garden, as in early Restoration theatre, afforded 
a dramatist the freedom to introduce as many scenes as he liked and to depict 
as many incidents as he desired. There are twentyfive scenes in Terence’s 
Phormis and fortytwo in Shakespeare’s Antony and Cleopatra. On an open 
stage it was easy to have not only a number of incidents but also to create more 
than one plot. Having a double plot or a number of sub-plotsis a feature of 
the open stage. Good dramatists integrated these sub-plots with the main 
plot, the others had it for added entertainment. Norman Rabkin in his book, 
Double Plot: A Study in English Dramatic Convention, has analysed double 
plots in a number of Renaissance plays. He thinks that the convention of 
double plot was born in the mystery plays.4* But long before the mystery 
plays, Terrence in the second century B.C. regularly employs a minor plot. 
So did Plautus before him. Bharata, too, in The Natyasastra mentions that ‘the 
plot is of two kinds: Principal (adhikarika) and Subsidiary (prasangika).’ 
The subsidiary plots are used for helping the progress of the Principal Plot.4? 
The Little Clay Cart of Sudraka has a number of subsidiary plots. Shakespeare 
uses sub-plots, as masterfully as Sudraka, both in his tragedies and comedies. 
Both King Lear and Much Ado About Nothing have weil integrated sub-plots. 
In these plays the minor plots are not used because of some prevalent philoso- 
phical idea or just juxtaposed or suspended within the major plots. These are 
used dramatically to complicate the major plots or to help disentangle their 
complication. By their contrasts and parallelisms they heighten the dramatic 


effect or highlight the characterisation.>° 


This fluidity of the open stage, if the dramatist is not careful, can turn 
a play into a modern revue — ‘excessive spectacle with parades of singing, 
dancing, costume display, with a few sketches thrown in. Shakespeare’s 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream has all these features and much more. T here are 
four plots : of Theseus and Hippolyta, the four youths, Oberon and Titania, 
‘and Bottom and Quince. There is a play within a play. There is a king and 
his courtiers, and there are the rustics. There are men and fairies — and the 
natural and the supernatural. There is much, singing and dancing. There is 
sword drawing by youths and acrobatics by Puck, Out of this medley 
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Shakespeare has created a master-piece. But all the dramatists are not Shakes- 
peare, nor are the audiences cultured and discriminating ones. It is for the 
inept dramatists and the non-discriminating audiences that both Aristotle 
and Bharata have suggested certain guide lines in The Poetics and The Natya- 
sastra, respectively. Otherwise on a stage where you say, ‘Ah, here is the Forest 
of Arden’ and the Forest of Arden is there, or you say, 


- In this same interlude it doeth befall That I, one Snout by name, present 
a wall, And such a wall, as I would have you think, 
That had in it a cranny’d hole or chink... 


and a man, Snout by name, is metamorphosed into a wall with a chink in it, 
the plays can become so amorphous that they remain plays no longer. There- 
fore, the first and foremost thing that both Aristotle and Bharata, mention is 
that ‘drama is an imitation of an action’.s? The next important point that 
they mention is that the life and soul of drama is plot — the combination of 
the incidents or things done in a story.53 A good plot has a ‘beginning, a 
middle and an end’.54 It is whole and complete in itself. ‘It should be well 
constructed with, according to Aristotle, ‘all the organic unity of a living 
creature.’55 Bharata has gone into greater detail and seen plot from more than 
one angle. He calls it the body of drama.s° What Aristotle calls complication 
and denouement, Bharata calls the five stages of the action ‘occurring 
according to their due order.’ These are : ‘Beginning (prarambha), Effort 
(prayatana), Possibility of Attainment (prapati-Sambhava), Certainty of 
Attainment (nityata-prapati) and Attainment of the Object (phala-prapati).57 
These five stages of the plot have five means of attaining the object of the plot. 
They are bija, bindu, pataka, prakari, and karya, ‘which should be reckoned 
and applied in a proper manner’. The most important of all is the bindu. The 
bindu, according to Bharata, ‘Should again and again be made to occur in the 
plot’. It sustains the continuity till the end of the play even when the chief 
object of the play is for the time being suspended.s* Though bindu is to be 
repeated in every act of the play, it is not the same thing over and over again. 
Besides these there are five structural divisions of drama which correspond 
with elements of the plot and the stages in the hero's realization of his purpose. 
These are called sandhis — junctures. These junctures are the Opening 
(mukha) the Progression (pratimukha), the Development (garbha), the Pause 
(vimansa) and the Conclusion (nirvahana).5° Whereas hija, bindu etc., help 
in the continuity of the action of the play, the sandhis are there for the unity 
of the action. All this trouble that Aristotle’s logical mind and Bharata’s 
analytical mind have taken is to make a play an organic whole with a begin- 
ning, a middle and an end in a proper order and to save it from becoming @ 
shapeless mess on a fluid non-illusionary open stage. 


The Stage 


Out of these open stages let us compare the dimensions of two : the 
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classical Sanskrit theatre and the Elizabethan public playhouse. Bharata in the 
second chapter of The Natyasastra has mentioned theatres of different sizes 
and shapes. But he has recommended the middle sized rectangular for us 
mortals for the good reason of its acoustics and visibility. Bharata points out 
that a play produced by mortals in a bigger playhouse ‘will not be properly 
expressive. For anything recited or uttered in too big a playhouse will be 
losing euphony (for the hearers) due to weak resonance of the sounds uttered.’ 
He, also adds, that ‘the Representation of States and Sentiments’ rests on the 
expression of the face and these will not be distinctly visible to the spectators 
if the playhouse is too big. The theatre for the mortals thereof, should be 
96 x 48 ft. with the auditorium 48 x 24 ft. The Elizabethan theatre, as described 
by Lesly Hotson in his Shakespeare’s Wooden O, had a stage which was 43 ft. 
wide and had a depth of 27 ft. 6 inches. The auditorium, too, was 27 ft. 6 inches 
deep. Even though the seating capacity in the theatre was 2000, no spectator 
" was more than thirty feet away from the edge of the stage. The spectators 
were neither darkened away nor curtained off. They were in as intimate a 
relationship with the actors as they were to the other actors of the play within 
the play on the stage. The audience in these theatres was as near, if not nearer, 
the actors as in many open air folk theatres. On such a stage as this the aside, 
the soliloquy and the direct address to the audience sounded very natural. 
These conventions abound in most of the plays performed on open stage. The 
eighth scene of the fifth act of The Brothers by Terence ends with an aside 
by Demea. In Kalidasa’s Sakuntala there are a number of asides. In the very 
first scene of the first act when Dushyanta has reached the hermitage, he sees 
some damsels who are going to water the delicate plants. He stands gazing 
at them.’ On seeing them water the plants, he says in an ‘aside in transport’. 


How, is that Canna’s daughter, Sakuntala? The venerable sage must 
have an unfeeling heart, since he has allotted so mean an employment to 
so lovely a girl, and has dressed her in a coarse mantle of woven bark... 


Similarly asides are to be found in the Kabuki and the Chinese theatre. 
In the same way soliloquy and direct address to the audience is very common 
in plays written for the open stage. In Fulgens and Lucrece, when B is talking 
to Maid and asks her ‘Why, are ye a maid?’ She answer that otherwise she 
would be to blame, B says to Maid, ‘Ah! That is a thing.’ and then turns 


‘to the audience’ and says, 


Hear ye not Sirs, what she saith! 5: 
So reasonable a cause thereto she layeth. 


In Sukeroko : Flower of Edo, a Kabuki play, too, we find Dandy addressing 
the audience directly. He has been asked by Sukeroko to crawl through his 
legs. He protests at first but, when he sees Sukeroko s Reteiese attitude, he 
says, “Well, if I must, at least I shall, travel in style, then looking at the 
audience he says, “hereafter, this voyage shall be known as ‘Twenty thousand 


Leagues Under the Seat’ Let us begin.”°* : 
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Both the Sanskrit and the Elizabethan stages had entrances and exits 
from the doors at the back of the stage. The depth of the stage made these 
exits and entrances very dramatic. As soon as an actor enters on an Elizabethan 
stage, he is in character. He has to cover about thirty feet before he comes near 
another character standing at the other edge of the stage. He has plenty of 
time and space to establish his character or his particular mood. When the 
green-rooms are not at the back of the stage, as in the No and the Kabuki 
theatres, we have the Aashigakari and the hanamichi. Some of the most specta- 
cular actions and the best mie take place on these extended stages. Similarly 
in the traditional theatres of India entrances of the cast is done in a spectacular 
manner. These are made ceremonial and processional as in Ramlila in U.P., 
Bhand Jashan of Kashmir, and Yakshagana of Andhra Pradesh. On a stage 
where there is neither a curtain nor fade in and fade outs the entrances and 
exits have to be very dramatic. 


In a theatre where the audience is not given a hand bill, a programme or a 
brochure, informing about the play to be staged, the name of its author, the 
characters in the play, a synopsis of the play — its time and place, some ways 
and means have to be found to enlighten the audience about these. Bharata in 
The Natyasastra has given definite instruction as to how a Sthapaka should 
enter the stage and how, after following certain rules, ‘he should announce 
the name of the playwright and then start the prastavana, which relates to 
proclaiming the theme of the play.’6? The Sutradhara, the Prologue, the Nat 
and the Nati, and the Bhagwata are used to perform this duty. Right from the 
Greek down to the Elizabethan and Restoration periods we find the Prologue 
as we find the Sutradhara in one form or the other in the Classical and Tradi- 
tional theatres of India. The Twin Menaechmi of Plautus opens with a 
Prologue: 


Now first and above all spectators, I’m bringing a few 

Of the best of good wishes to me — and then also to you; 

I am bringing you Plautus — by mouth of course not in person 
And therefore I pray you receive him with kindliest ears. 


Then he goes on to explain the place where the action takes place and the 
plot of the play. 


Shakespeare begins his Troilus And Cressida with a Prologue who 
announces the theme of the play: 


In Troy there lies the scene. From isles of Greece 
The princes orgulous, their high blood chaf’d, 
Haye to the port of Athens sent their ships 
Fraught with the ministers and instruments 

Of cruel war: 


And here is the Sutradhara in Bhasa’s Karna, 
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Now, I am going to make an announcement to you, Sirs, (Walks about 
and listens) What is this noise? Just as I am about to make an announce- 
ment. Well let me find out. .. 

It is a messenger from Duryodhana, all excited and agitated. With folded 
hands he is reporting to Karna that the fighting has flared up. 


The play, the playwrights and the characters are thus introduced on the 
Roman, the Elizabethan and the Sanskrit open stages. 


Or the characters may step on to the stage and introduce themselves. 
In Nicholas Udall’s Ralph Roister Doister, Mathew Merrygreek enters and 
introduces himself thus : 


This lesson must I practice, or else ere long, 
With me, Mathew Merrygreek, it will be wrong.3 


“J am Mankind’s fair Flesh, flourished in flowers...’ is an opening line by a 
character in The Castle of Perseverance.*4 In the Japanese No and Southeast 
Asia, too, the audience learns the name of a character who introduces himself. 
‘I am king X, of Kingdom Y ....’ is a typical opening line in Southeast Asian 
theatre.°5 The self-introduction by characters on Chinese theatre is more 
elaborate. Wang in Lady Precious Stream introduces himself in the following 


words: 


Jam your humble servant, Wang Yun, the Prime Minister of the Emperor's 
Court ... My consort’s name is Chen. Although we have been happily 
married for twenty years, we are still childless. It is true that we have 
three daughters, but that does not count, as you know, daughters leave their 
parents and become other people’s property. My eldest daughter is called 
Golden Stream, who married Su, the Dragon General; the second is 
called Silver Stream, who married Wei, the Tiger General. The one 
dearest to my heart is the youngest, called Precious Stream, who will be 
sixteen next February. I have a mind to choose for her among the rich 
and young nobles for a son-in-law, but the little maid is as wilful as she is 


pretty,.and refuses to obey my wishes. 


Thus, Wang not only introduces his name but also tells every thing about his 
rank and family. By talking about the youngest daughter and her tempera- 
ment, he prepares us for the events that are going to happen. 


A play is not like a novel or an epic where the novelist or the poet steps 

in to explain certain psychological dispositions or extraordinary incidents 
’ which cannot be enacted on stage, or to provide connecting links which make 
the plot coherent. On an open stage this job is done by the Chorus and the 
messenger in the Greek plays, by Sutradhara and Vidushak in the Sanskrit 
plays, by Prologue, Soliloquy and Chorus on the Elizabethan stage, by the 
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Narrator in the Chinese and the Japanese plays, by the Nayak in Bhavai of 
Gujarat, the Sutradhara of Ankiya Nat of Assam, by the Khalifa of Nagal 
in U.P. and of Bhagat in Agra.® In The Agamemnon by Aeschylus the chorus 
explain the events that led to the sacrifice of his daughter by Agamemnon, 
as the chorus says: 


Callously, he dealt the deathblow to his daughter 
All for a war waged for a woman — 
An offering to the fleet.57 


And how ‘the Argive host in time took Troy’, after undergoing untold miseries 
on ‘overcrowded decks’ and underneath the ‘hostile walls’, is narrated by the 
Herald who reaches home before Agamemnon does.®* In Hamlet, Prince of 
Denmark the mental agony of Hamlet is conveyed through his soliloquy:- 


To be or not to be — that is the question: 

Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 

The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 

Or to take arms gainst a sea of troubles, 

And by opposing end them! To die, — to sleep. 


Or it is the narrator in Chronicle of the Battle of Ichinotani, a Kabuki play, who 
unravels the story and comments on the actions of the characters. As Kojiro 
rushes onto the hanamichi, the Narrator is saying, ‘The night is dark, even the 
moon is hidden, as Kojiro Naoie, the only son of the Minamoto Chief, 
Kumagai ....’ At this point Kojiro stops at the seven — three positions, 
looks around him and poses in a mie. The Narrator continues ‘... a lone 
warrior hurrying under the light of stars into the enemy’s battle camp ...’ 
As Kojiro moves silently upto the main gate, the narrator continues ‘...draws 
a single breath and glances in all directions’.7° 


The Chorus in The Life of King Henry V by Shakespeare, after explain- 
ing how difficult it is to show on the unworthy scaffold — the stage — the 
vast fields of France and to bring into the Wooden O — the theatres — the 
‘casques that did affright the air at Agincourt’, says : 


Suppose within the girdle of these walls 

Are now confined two mightly armies, 

Think, when we talk of horses, that you see them Printing their proud hoofs 
i’ the receiving earth For it is your thoughts that now must Lack our 
kings... Carry them here and there; jumping over times, turning the 
accomplishment of many years Into an hour-glass.... 


This describes the behaviour of the open stage and the manner in which to 
react to it. The open stage, unlike the proscenium arch stage, does not try to 
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reate illusions of reality. It simply suggests. The rest is supplied by the imagi- 
ration of the audience. This suggestiveness leads to stylization of all the 
means of dramatic communication. Gestures, movements, speech, costumes 
and make-up, all become highly conventional and stylized. The Natyasastra 
has devoted a number of chapters to, what he calls, kinds of historionic 
representation (abhinaya). The No and Kabuki in Japan, the Chinese and the 
Southeast Asian theatre, and the Indian Classical and traditional theatre, all 
make use of conventionalized gestures and movements. The gesture language 
of Kathakali—the dance-drama of India, is highly evolved and expressive 
language. Similarly, movements and gait become stylized and different forms 
are associated with different characters. Like the gestures and movements, 
speech, too, is not realistic. The language is poetical: The Greek, the Latin, 
the Sanskrit and the Elizabethan plays are in verse. They are sung, recited, 
chanted or declaimed, and mostly to the accompaniment of music. The 
costumes and make-up, also become significant and expressive of different 
characters and moods. The masks in Kabukiand No and the mask like make- 
up in Kathakali and Yakshagana are highly stylized and suggestive. 


In this study I have mentioned some of the conventions of the open stage 
to try to establish that most of the conventions get established not because 
of some particular philosophy or metaphysical idea but because they are 
necessitated because of the shape and structure of the stage or the acting area. 
I have made an endeavour to show that in countries as wide apart from one 
another, as Japan is from England, and in times as apart as the Sth century 
B.C. to the present day, we find a great similarity in some conventions and 
that the only common point between the countries and ages is the shape of 


their acting area. 
. NOTES 


op. cit., p. 287. 


ibid., p. 286. : ss sei 
ibid., p. 258. Richard Southern has mentioned that “in 1880 Sir Squire Bancroft, in 


modernizing his Haymarket Theatre, made the proscenium into ‘a massive and 
elaborately gilded frame complete on all sides’, so that the spectator was as before-a 
painting in which the figures spoke and moved.” ; 
4. For illustrations of the Greek, the Roman, the Elizabethan theatres, the booth stage, 
Valenciennes stage, and the Cornish Rounds, see 
(i) World Drama, Allardyce Nicoll, 
(ii) The Roman Stage, W. Beare, 
(iii) The Seven Ages of the Theatre, R. Southern, 
(iv) The Medieval Theatre in the Round, R. Southern 
(v) The Oxford Companion to the Theatre. 
For illustrations of the Indian Classical and T: raditional theatres, see 
(i) Drama in Rural India, J.C. Mathur, 


(ii) The Miracle Plays of Mathura, Norvin Hein : 
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